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Spanish Institutions of the Southwest. By Frank W. Black- 
mar, Ph.D., Professor of History and Sociology in the Kansas State 
University. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1891. — 8vo, xxvi, 
353 PP- 

This is the tenth extra volume in that valuable series of monographs, 
the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Sci- 
ence. Dr. Blackmar had previously tried his hand on the same 
subject in the same series {Spanish Colonization in the Southwest, 
J. H. U. Studies, April, 1890), but his present volume has a much 
wider scope than his preliminary essay and is much more detailed in 
treatment. It is curious that he seems nowhere to refer to his first 
study. 

The final bulky volume that lies before us represents a large amount 
of conscientious and on the whole valuable work. The general reader 
who has no desire to attack Mr. Bancroft's formidable volumes and the 
student who desires a handy work of reference will alike thank Dr. 
Blackmar for compiling his book. It would seem, however, that 
Dr. Blackmar has been too frequently forced to rely upon secondary 
sources of information, and that therefore his work runs some risk of 
being superseded. Indeed, one is induced to hope that Dr. Blackmar 
will some day cut the ground from under his own feet by a new treatise, 
for he has many of the requisites of a good institutional historian. He 
is laborious and not at all inclined to despise minute details; he is 
eminently fair and conservative in his judgments; and finally he can 
resist successfully all temptation to become fanciful and rhetorical. If 
the present volume shows in places a tendency to repetition and a want 
of skill in the arrangement of materials, and if the author's style is 
occasionally bald through the absence of connectives, these are faults 
which practice will soon overcome. 

The book is divided into sixteen chapters, the first four of which are 
introductory. The discussion of the Roman origin of Spanish institu- 
tions is good, but it needs some condensation of treatment, as the 
subject is taken up subsequently more than once. Chapters III and 
IV, which describe the condition of Spain during the conquest of 
America and the Spanish system of colonization, show considerable 
study and an admirable desire to be fair to Spain. Only a captious 
reader who remembers Buckle's slashing chapter on the history of the 
Spanish intellect could be at all disposed to regret that Dr. Blackmar 
chooses to preserve the serene impartiality of history. 

Chapters V to IX constitute the most valuable portion of the book. 
They are devoted to a description of the settlement of California and 
of the institutions founded by the priestly and military conquerors, and 
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they represent not only careful study, but also the experience gained by 
the author during his residence within the state. The account given 
of the labors of Junipero Serra and the detailed description of the 
mission system are full of interest. Chapter X endeavors to describe 
the Spanish occupation of Arizona, New Mexico and Texas ; but the 
subject is too large for one chapter, and the author has laid himself open 
to criticism for mistakes in his treatment of details. Chapters XI 
to XVI form perhaps the most interesting part of the book for the 
general reader. They are concerned with the social condition of the 
Indians, the social and political life of the colonists, political and judicial 
powers, trade and commerce, the land question and diplomatic rela- 
tions. They present in a compact form information which is worth 
having and which has been gathered at much pains from many sources. 
It remains only to add that the book has been well printed and that 
it is furnished with a number of excellent illustrations, a map and an 
index. Only a few typographical errors have been discovered, and they 
are of slight consequence. The author is therefore to be congratulated 
upon the fact that his work has received a setting proportionate to its 
value. 

W. P. Trent. 



The Supreme Court of the United States: Its History, by Hamp- 
ton L. Carson, of the Philadelphia Bar ; and its Centennial Celebra- 
tion, February 4, 1890, prepared under the direction of the Judiciary 
Centennial Committee. Philadelphia, John Y. Huber Company, 1 89 1 . 
— xvi, 745 pp. 

For the purpose of review this book must be distinguished into four 
parts. The first part is a history of the origin of the Supreme Court 
and of the sources of its jurisdiction ; the second contains the biogra- 
phies of the justices ; the third is a collection of the causes celibres ad- 
judged by the court; and the fourth is an account of the centennial 
celebration of the origin of the court. The second and third parts, as 
I have distinguished them, are not separated in the book. The sec- 
ond and fourth parts contain no proper subjects for review in this 
place, although there is much matter pertaining to political and legal 
history in the biographies of the justices and in the addresses of the 
centennial orators, especially in the address of the Hon. Henry Hitch- 
cock. 

In the treatment of the first part the author has shown considerable 
power as an historian. He has gone to original sources and has selected 
the important constitutional facts in the genesis and development of the 
court. His arrangement of material upon certain points is a little con- 



